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RevEREND AND Dear Sir,— 
In addressing a class of men whose proper office 


it is to sustain justice and defend social and individual 
rights, I shall take the liberty to offer my opinions 
with something of that independence which is the boast 
of asoldier and the birthright of an American. While 
some of my sentiments may be condemned by those 
who denounce all military arrangements, I can hardly 
expect that all I may say will mect the approval of 
every one who appears in arms. 

That may be right as a necessity which should be 
wholly eschewed and abhorred in other circumstances. 
Tf the sword,} when unauthorised, is only a violence, 
it may be also true that a sword wielded in a just cause 
js the sword of the Lord as well as of human power. 
In this thought our text will find its application. 


The undersigned, in the name, and, in pursuance of, the Instructions of 
the Ancrent AND Honorante Artinuery Company, beg leave to express 
to you their hearty thanks for the patriotic and eloquent discourse delivered by 


ae at their late Anniversary, and respectfully to request a copy of the same for 
e press. 


We have the honor to be 
Your Friends and Servants, 


ROBERT COWDIN, 


C. CUSHING, 
THOMAS DAVIS. Conminel 
EDWARD THWING, 


Rey. Wu. A. Stearns, Cambridgeport. 


Ought MixTARY INSTITUTIONS IN THE PRESENT STATE 
oF SOCIETY TO BE ENCOURAGED AND susrarneD? This 
is the question which I propose to discuss. 

By military institutions, I mean any organizations 
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established by statute, for the support of public justice, 
by the force of arms. Whether these organizations 
may take the form of standing regiments or of an 
enrolled militia, liable to be called only on extraordi- 
nary occasions into the field, so long as they constitute 
a fixed arrangement for arming a nation or a portion 
of a nation and bringing its prowess into action, they 
are equally denominated military institutions. The 
purposes for which a military power may be employed, 
whether for defence, intervention, aggression or simply 
to sustain the laws, have nothing to do with the defini- 
tion of the term. 
In asserting an existing necessity for some such in- 
stitution, we are not to be considered as defending 
every species of institution which comes under the gen- 
eric title. We might abhor standing armies and dal 
nounce as unnecessary and perilous the existing milita- 
ry arrangements of every country in Europe, and yet 
affirm that some arrangements for the exercise of armed 
force are essential to the welfare of a country. 

In discussing a question like this before us, one of 
the principal difficulties, in the way of him who sup- 
ports the affirmative, lies in a common misapprchen- 
sion of the exact point at issue. The question is 
not whether wars for ambition, for conquest, for plun- 
der, for simple revenge are ever justifiable. ‘They can- 
not be defended, I concede at once, on any principle 
of religion or morality. Nor is the question whether 
a majority of all the wars which have been wag- 
ed on earth, were not unnecessary, incxpedient and 
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sinful. It may be granted, without prejudice to the 
point at issue, that wars and fightings come from men’s 
lusts—and that war, generally speaking, is a violence 
against which every attribute of Deity must take sides. 
Nor will the merits of our question be affected by any- 
thing which can be written respecting the corruption 
of camps—and the demoralizing influence attendant on 
sieges and battles. The evil incidents which almost 
ever accompany war are to be reprobated. I concede 
also that the war-spirit, 1 mean the spirit which de- 
lights in war is never to be countenanced. It is rather 
infernal than human, and should be reckoned among 
the worst passions of the heart. I grant also that 
if the parties concerned were mutually so disposed, 
national difficulties might usually be settled without 
appeal to arms. A Congress of Nations, made up of 
impartial representatives, with power to adjudicate 
finally, on great questions of variance between nation 
and nation, is certainly an institution, if practicable to 
be desired. Nor do I deny that too much has been 
said and sung concerning the glory of military prowess 
and achievement. Physical bravery, gigantic deeds of 
blood, mere brute force, whenever they have come in aid 
of a nation’s ambition, have almost uniformly in ancient 
and modern times called forth the historian’s and the 
poet's admiration—and that too, for the most part with 
little regard to the justice of the cause. The martial 
spirit pervades our most beautiful literature and is 
preathed in by us in our early classic studies, and fires 


our imagination, whether we will or not. Men are fre- 
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quently too much honored for simple prowess without 
regard to the principle on which it is exerted. He 
who in war, right or wrong, can plant his cannon in 
the most murderous passes—strike down the noblest 
foeman, produce the greatest desolation by fire and 
sword—is the most likely to receive for this work of 
death the garlands of public honor. We contemplate 
the proud tramp of the war horse, the bristling steel of 
the infantry, the thundering artillery—the marching 
sea of nodding plumes—the terrible onset, the smoke 
of battle, falling columns, the groans of dying men 
mingling with the fife and the drum, as though it were 
a sublime tragedy in which after all no real drop is 
spilt. We forget the mortal agony which each of a 
thousand suffers;—we forget how many homes are 
desolated, children orphaned, wives widowed ;—how 
many thousands of striplings are cut down in the flower 
of youth ;—how many mothers, fathers, sisters are pierc- 
ed through with anguish by every mail which arrives 
after battle—and worst of all, we forget how many im- 
mortal beings are thrust uncalled and unforgiven into 
the presence of God. These things are to be confessed 
and deplored. Nor will I allow myself to be consider- 
ed a whit behind the most earnest peace-maker, in my 
desires that wars may cease under the whole Heaven. 
Come happy day, when the blast of the war trumpet 
shall die on the air forever. 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend 


And white-robed innocence from Heaven descend, 


I might rhapsodize on such a theme with the most 
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ardent peace-man of them all. I worship the Prince of 
Peace—my commission as a Christian minister is from 
the Prince of Peace. I pray for universal peace— 
while life lasts my prayers shall go up in the sanctua- 
ries of religion for peace. Come halcyon days of bless- 
ed peace—come golden age of universal fraternity 
among men—when the human race shall become one 
family, God our common father, and we all brethren. 
But such sentiments are not arguments, though 
often used as such, against the affirmative of our ques- 
tion. What should be, what we would is one thing, 
what is, what we must is another. Our inquiry is this; 
ought military institutions to be encouraged and sus- 
tained in the present state of society. Men are not an- 
gels. ‘Taken in mass, they are depraved selfish beings, 
covetous of acquisition, ambitious of notoriety, applause 
and power—hasty in resentments, too walling te act on 
the principle that might makes right. aS ations a 
more prone to the indulgence of these evil fendencics 
than individuals. The association of multitudes gives 
confidence. Masses making an objective entity of 
Government, looking upon it as some third power 
without and above them, will aid to do things under a 
civil organization from which eqpaciqnce and personal 
responsibility yestrains the individual. 
In discussing the question before us, I shall first 
ure argument on which all war is 


consider the script 


supposed to be condemned. “It is totally prohibited,” 
some, “ by the spirit and precepts of the New Tes- 
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tament.” If so that settles our question in the nega- 
tive. But let us see. It would be singular, if when the 
revelations of the Old Testament and the new proceed- 
ed from the same divine source, there should be a dis- 
crepancy of principle in their teachings. I say princi- 
ple, for circumstances may change and their appropriate 
actions may change, but principles never change, they 
are eternal. Now this is certain, there have been con- 
ditions of society in which the Almighty himself au- 
thorized, nay required war. No one can read the He- 
brew scriptures and remember the sanction given them 
by our Saviour and dispute this fact. Again and again, 
were the chosen nation summoned out to battle against 
the more ancient inhabitants of the holy land. In 
some instances, not only conquest but extermination 
was expressly enjoined. On a different occasion, it 
would be in place to show the consistency of this re- 
quisition with the known benevolence of the Deity. I 
will retard the course of argument only long enough to 
say here, that those nations had become not only alto- 
gether idolatrous, but corrupt to a most disgusting ex- 
tent as any one, by reading the 20th Chapter of Leviti- 
cus, without further inquiry, may see. And by what 
means could a nation like the Hebrews be brought 
to abhor the idolatries and abominations of the hea- 
then better than by being employed as the ministers 
of divine justice against them—being thus brought 
to sympathize with the Almighty in his hatred of such 
manners—and to appreciate the command, “ye shall 
not walk in the manners of the nations which I 
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cast out before you; for they committed all those things 
and therefore I abhorred them.” 

But whatever may be the reasons which justify the 
Hebrew wars, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
that they were waged by divine command. I do not 
say that God sanctioned all that was done in connec- 
tion with the conquest of Canaan, we know to the con- 
trary—but I do say that that conquest was attempted 
under divine authority and was completed by divine 
aid. To all who believe in the Mosaic theocracy, this 
fact is conclusive as to the principle in hand. It estab- 
lishes the position that under some circumstances, the 
Deity himself sanctions war. 

low is it with the revelations of Christianity? Our 
Saviour and his Apostles gave their public and decided 
sanction to the Old Testament. They corrected some 
of its perversions, changed some of its ceremonial re- 
quirements but never said one word against its divinely 
authorised wars, nor intimated that those wars belong- 
ed to circumstances which could never again occur. 
When John the Baptist was preaching repentance as 
preparatory to the immediate coming of the Messiah, 
and thousands thronged to his baptisms, the soldiers 
demanded of him saying, and what shall we dot—that 
is, what preparation must we make for the coming of 
Christ—the preacher answered “Do violence to no 
man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with 
your wages.” Violence here does not refer to the neces- 
sary violence of battle—but to that lawless violence of 


individuals which is among the prominent sins to 
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which soldiers are exposed. On any different supposi- 
tion, the latter part of the answer would he irrelevant. 
John does not say abandon your profession—but sim- 
ply avoid its faults and be content with your wages, 
instead of exciting rebellions in the army for more pay. 
The second of those great miracles which our Saviour 
wrought, as recorded by Matthew, was in behalf of a 
person who announced himself as “a man in authority 
having soldiers under him.” It is remarkable that 
Christ said nothing in objection to his wrong employ- 
ment but commended his faith. The first person to whom 
the Apostles were divinely commissioned to preach the 
gospel among the Gentiles was a Roman centurion. 
He is characterised as “a devout man and one that 
feared God with all his house, which gave much alms 
to the people and prayed to God alway.” An ultra 
non-resistant, in addressing such a dignitary, on the 
way of salvation by Christ, would probably haye said, 
“Cornelius if you would be a good man and be saved, 
you must resign your commission, throw away your 
sword, and renounce the practice of arms forever.” ‘The 
inspired Apostle, on the contrary, never so much as in- 
sinuates that there is any thing objectionable to the 
character of the Centurion, on the ground of his em- 
ployment—but simply unfolds to him the great Gospel 
fact that through the name of Christ whosoever be- 
lieveth in him, shall receive remission of sins. He 
admits this man of war to the Christian church and 
gives him the highest commendation as a devout and 
godly man, The Apostle Paul who understood the 
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nature of Christianity quite as well as any non-resistant 
of the present day, instead of denouncing all force, 
boldly sustains civil government, and the exercise of 
the sword. He says, “ wilt thou not be afraid of the 
power. Heisa minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil—for he beareth not 
the sword in vain.” 

I am aware that some passages of the New Testa- 
ment are often so interpreted as to stand in conflict 
with the statements here made. The principal of them 
are from the sermon on the mount, where our Saviour 
exhorts his disciples to love their enemies and to return 
blessings and prayers for hatred and abuse. In the 
same spirit is the injunction of the Apostle Paul— 
« Avenge not yourselves—but if thine enemy hunger 
feed him.” On these scriptures, I have two remarks. 
First they refer to individual relations and not to social 
organizations. The writers are manifestly describing 
a course of conduct which is proper between man and 
man, and are not dealing with the question how a na- 
tion should conduct when invaded by foreign violence, 
nor how the head of a family or of a community 
should act when those for whose protection he is re- 
sponsible are attacked by force. 
demanded by the connection in which the passages un- 


This interpretation, 


der criticism stand, and by the subject of which the au- 
thors are speaking, completely harmonises the doctrines 
The 
ultra peace interpreters, on the contrary, leave the two 


classes of texts nm unreconcilable conflict. My other 


of the New Testament on the point before us. 
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remark is that the directions when the one cheek is 
smitten turn the other also, &c., are spoken in general 
terms and are intended to describe the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, rather than give laws for all possible cases. ‘The 
Bible is written in the language of common speech and 
common sense. With all its grand and wonderful re- 
velations, it is eminently a Book for the common peo- 
ple, and is to be interpreted on the principles by 
which we interpret one’s daily speech. It warns us 
against perverting its meaning, and reminds us that 
“the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” Old Shy- 
lock insisting on his pound of flesh, because the letter 

of Venetian law would allow him to take it, shows him- 

self no more unreasonable in his interpretation of law 

than the non-resistant does who forbids me, by words 

of scripture, to defend my wife and children, when 

midnight assassins enter my house. 

Nor is the great Christian principle love to enemies 
at all inconsistent with what has now been urged. A: 
truly Christian heart will prompt its possessor to deeds 
of kindness towards the injurious ; a truly good man 
will seek opportunities of doing kindness to those who 
hate him without a cause, and will delight in solving 
by the power of love that great problem of turning 
enemies into friends. This he will do, though necessity 
might sometimes demand that in defending the defence- 
less he should meet his fierce assailants with powder 
and ball. The same principle extends to nations. War 
should be their strange work; good will should be 
shown by Christian governments to every nation on 
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earth, and magnanimity, generosity and kind senti- 
ments returned for national dislike and injustice, when- 
ever the public good will allow of such treatment ; 
while under extraordinary circumstances the enemy 
must be met in the field and pressed to the wall. 

This, then, is the true scripture doctrine on the sub- 
ject before us. Let the spirit of peace actuate indi- 
viduals and nations—let all men become peace-makers 
and seek to produce universal peace. Let kindness be 
done to enemies on all fitting occasions—suffer injus- 
tice rather than retaliate for the sake of revenge—do 
yo unnecessary violence even in war—but when cir- 
cumstances require it, maintain government, sustain. 
justice, protect the public—even by armed force. Ina 
just cause, the sword is not merely Gideon’s, but the 
sword of the Lord. 

Passing the scripture argument, there is sometimes 
a moral necessity for armed force. Not passion, but 


reason, justice, benevolence, require resistance even 


unto plood. 

For instance, Tam a father, my wife and children 
Jook to me as their protector. But suppose that I 
have secret enemies who without any reason that I 
now of, have visited me with a series of annoyances 
att wrongs ; have fired my buildings, have entered my 
house and committed depredations; have murdered 
gan of 207 precious little children, and eluding a vigi- 


Jant 
tions that Lam destined to become fatherless. O God 


police and active watchers, have sent me intima- 
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of justice, should I catch one of the villains lurking 
about my premises by night, and could I obtain oe 
other means of protection, minister of religion though 
I am, ought I to hesitate in using the revolver? Tees 
not the Almighty require me, by the sacred instincts 
he has planted in my heart, to defend my family, at 
whatever hazard ? e 
Tell me not, that what I would do is one thing and 
what I ought to do is another. No! What I seo 
do, I ought todo. Should I fail under such circum- 
stances to protect my defenceless ones, man would not 
only brand me as a coward, but humanity would con- 
destan me for an outrage on her rights, and God, I be- 
lieve, ao set me down as a criminal. . 

This case applies only to an individual. But sup- 
eS < f pirates and marauders hovering on our 
coast—they intend to sack your beautiful div, inne 
your property, murder your sons, violate your wives 
and daughters, and burn you to the ground. Can any 
man in his senses say, that it is a Christian duty to 
fold his arms and quietly let the work of death and 
outrage goon? That after such supineness, such treach- 
ery to the defenceless, he could come toc the judg- 
ment seat of Heaven as an innocent man? No! meio 
no! As he would be execrated by the world, so I is 
lieve he would be execrated by every good being in the 
universe. Say not, these are ctvavacant supposition 
neither of them are a whit beyond tet ishe ee, 
the latter of the two not a whit behind what has 


oceurr i i : 
ured again and again. Let it be known among 
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the millions of our depraved race, that Boston will 
henceforth lie exposed to the pillage of mankind— 
that not one of her inhabitants or any force in the 
country will everagain raise their musket, sword or 
clenched fist in its defence, and in less than six months 
there would be such cries of distress from this spot as 
jhuman ears never heard, and before the returm of your 
anniversary, there would not be left here one stone 
upon another. 

The same illustration will apply on a larger scale. 
Let the country be defenceless—known through the 
whole world to be defenceless—and how long before 
yapine, and fire, and blood, would destroy it? Of what 
use is it to say that it costs more to maintain a single 
war frigate than to support Harvard College. This is 
a good argument for urging the spirit of peace. But 
jt does not even touch the question whether as society 
now is, we can safely dispense with armed force. Let 
it be, if you will, that it costs more to keep up prepara- 
tions for war than it does to sustain all the institutions 
of education and all the institutions of religion. But 

abandon public defence, give it forth to the world that 
America will never again fire a gun, except at the birds, 
and how long should we have educational institutions 
or religious institutions to sustain? Let it be true 
that the frigate costs more than the College—but de- 
stroy the frigate and how long would you have the Col- 
lege? How long would the ashes of our dead repose 
in quict under the shades of Mount Aubum? Tell me 
not, how peacefully the unarmed Quakers founded set- 
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tlements in this savage land—nor how happily the peace- 
ful Quakers live in unarmed security among us to this 
day? Have not the Quakers always been protected in 
their principles of peace by the guns of their neighbors. 
It may be safe for me as an individual, refusing 6 peril 
my own life in the high places of the field, to fold my 
arms and say I am for peace, when I see the bayonets 
of my braver fellow citizens bristling all around my 
house for my defence. But to test the question, 
whether I can live safely, without armed protection, 
every gun in the country must be grounded and every 
cannon spiked. 

Let us look at the subject in another light. I have 


said that armed force, in the present state of socicty is 


a ce necessity. We have passed through one war 
which the world justifies. 
and to a nation, 


It gave birth to a nation— 
looking at its present position and its 
probable future, of more importance to all the interests 
of humanity than any other nation which has ever 
found a place on the globe, Bunker Hill and York- 
taspm, Warren and Washington are names embalmed 
in the iii of every American. I will not waste 
words in defence of that war. It was the struggle of 
man for his manhood. It was sustained by Aunanifi 
ters of religion as earnestly as by 
state. 


Petit the ministers of 

was ended, and that great person- 
age DOW acknowledged as “first in war, first in peace 
and first in the hearts of hig countrymen,” passed 
through the triumphal arch on Trenton Bridge, and 
when at Princeton he “was met by a party of matrons 
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leading their daughters, dressed in white, carrying bas- 
kets of flowers in their hands and singing with exqui- 
site sweetness” a patriotic ode prepared for the occa- 
sion,* the Christianity of the country was no more 
shocked than was its patriotism. Nor can a true 
Christian heart disapprove of that warlike ovation, till 
it is prepared to condemn Miriam playing, with her 
country-women on. their timbrels, after God’s victory, 
and “saying sing ye to the Lord for he hath trium- 
phed gloriously; the horse and the rider hath he 
thrown into the sea.” 

Other nations are more sorely oppressed than the 
Americans were. Denied the liberty of speech, taxed 
beyond endurance to sustain institutions which are 
crushing them, compelled to fight the battles of their 
tyrants against themselves, the flower of their youth 
annually consumed in these ungracious wars—when- 
ever opportunity comes, will forbearance be any longer a 
virtue? The Kings of Europe have said to the people, 
“Bow down that we may go over, and they have laid 
their bodies to the ground, and as the street to them 
that went over.” Poland for more than half a century 
has lain wounded and bleeding at the feet of the great 
northern powers. Germany has struggled like a mighty 
giant in chains, bursting his fetters only to be struck 
down, and manacled in a more hopeless captivity than 
before. Italy, that land of classic association, where 
Cincinnatus left his plough to defend his country, and 
returned to his plough again in triumph when that 


* Marshall, Vol, 11. 142. 
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country had been defended—where the old Roman war- 
riors breathed the air of freedoni, and scorned a mean 
action—where the Venusian and the Mantuan bards 
sang in strains which echo down the ages, and Cicero 
won the palm of eloquence against the world—Italy, 
with her birth-right of independence, hallowed by the 
blood of an Apostle who every where gloried that he 
was a free-born Roman,—Italy groans under the intol- 
erable impositions of civil and ecclesiastical tyrants. 
And Hungary, I see noble Hungary, panting, bleeding 
on the ground, two tyrants standing over her prostrate 
form, the one with his foot on her beautiful neck, the 
other on her breast, the great heart palpitating quickly 
and heavily beneath it. I see the noble Magyar weep- 
ing at the tomb of W ashington, I hear the wail of his 
heroic spirit coming to me on the wings of every 
breeze; I hear him, standing beneath that awful shaft of 
liberty on Bunker Hill, exclaiming—* Young Nero in 
Vienna’s old walls, thou may’st rage and pour the em- 
bers of thy fury over my people’s head: thou may’st 
raise thy scaffold, and people thy dungeons with 
thousands of new victims, and drain the life-sweat of 
my people, and whip it with the iron rod of thy un- 
parallelled tyranny; I defy thee to break my people’s 
high-minded spirit! Foolish boy! thou may’st torture 
my family—break the heart of my old mother—murder 
my sisters, and send forth thy assassing against him who 
with ill-fated but honest generosity, once saved thy 
crown, ‘Thou may’st do all thou canst 3 thy days are 
numbered ; thy power is falling and my country will 
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be free” And I confess that my sympathies and my 
sense of justice is with the suffering millions of the 
earth, and I believe that it is written in the decrees of 
God, “ that man shall be free.” What are the rights or 
the case in this or that war for liberty, what is expedi- 
ent under these or those circumstances, where if ever a 
nation should run the hazards of an attempted evel 
tion, these are questions which I cannot now cosa 
But I confess, I do not see how the oppressed Spe 
of mankind can ever assume their true position in socie- 
ty, ever come to the enjoyment of their proper een 
ever rise to a platform where they may worship Goc 
according to their consciences, without a violent ae 
ing of their fetters, I may be told that God will bung 
about all good in its time. Very true. But viiten: did 
he ever bestow the highest good on oppressed. nations, 
till he had stirred them up to strike for liberty? It ve 
be said that Christianity will perform its mighty ie 
on the powerful as well as on the weak, and t ae 
Kings will become nwsing fathers, and Queens aes 
ing mothers to the world and the Church. ; iE cen 
doubt that the days of universal pitta a 
versal fraternity are written in the decrees of © 4 rons 
the very revelations from which I form this E ae 4 
assure me that the powerful of this world wil » d 
the last converts to Christ. Whist reason cea _ wis 3 
found in the history of our race, 7 the constitution 0 
sclfish man, in the sacred Scriptures, i 
despotism will remove the yoke from. oan enslaved sub- 
jects, till those subjects rise and oyvertarow the despot, 


for supposing that 
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and break his yoke from their necks. I am not ate 
tempting to justify the recent convulsions of the old 
world. Iam not even asserting that there is a people 
on the globe who could now wisely or rightly take up 
arms against the tyranny which treads them in the 
dust. Still less am I preaching up an American ert 
sade against Europe’s oppressors, : 
that there are circumstances, at least there may be cir- 
cumstances, under which it would be as sacred a dut 
for able-bodied men to gird on the harness of ae 4 
fight for their altars and their hearth- 
up to the temples of religion and wi 
bade the strong protect the weal. 
or human elevation wil] prove b 
And blood may be the onl 
emancipation can be obtained 

God only knows the future 
their shadows before, wh 
history? We have worl@ 
tions—it would not surp: 
a world’s war, 


I mean only to say, 


ar and 
stones, as to go 
orship Him who 
Liberty must prevail, 
ut a baseless dream. 
Y price by which man’s 
» but if coming events cast 
Y May we not anticipate 
ae fairs and world’s conven- 
tse me if we should yet have 


There j 

1s always a: i 

i San antagonism betw 
good and evil, and evil never ss Bitinss 


without a contest, 

fare are not carnal b 
Christian morality a 
be far off wh 
armor, will h: 


ca will yield the supremacy 

angi the weapons of our war- 
ut Spizitual, in the promulgation of 
hs eer eine eetsthe time may not 
reine ihe to wield our spiritual 
Piette nebo before the canon’s 
Pe ctieatet tee Ot without their indications, 
a e€ Prestige of ancient forms and corrup- 
tions combining with the Prestige of reg 


mouth. 


al prerogative 


—_lUlUt(“‘i‘“‘; 
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and tyranny, occasion will be found for a grand onset 
on free institutions, and unless successfully resisted, 
that these institutions will be swept from the face of 
the carth. God save us from the aceldamas of such 
a day, but if it must come, is there a Christian in 
America, who would dare to call himself a Christian 
and shrink from its responsibilities ? 

T have said nothing as yet respecting the necessity of 
military force to sustain government and law. Nor will 
I tax your patience with extended remarks on the sub- 
ject. Who that has intelligence above an idiot cannot 
see that in this depraved world there must be civil or- 
ganizations, in order to prosperity—and that Jaw with- 
out sanctions, government without a power to enforce 
its behests, is no more than a scarecrow, which if it 
frightens birds from their depredations, never will re- 
strain bad men from injustice? Do we not walk the 


streets in safety? Is not innocence protected ? Are not 
Our temples crown the hill- 
in every 


ow homes sanctuaries? 
tops of New England—our school-houses rise 
village as asylums of improvement—mamufacturing °S- 
tablishments undisturbed enliven our rivers—our ships, 
like flocks of sea birds, fold their white wings at our 
wharves, or spread them for an ocean flight peo 
fear. Our ficlds, even though many ® league distant 
from any great central town, produce their heavy 
sheaves for the very hands that sowed them. Beautiful 
jn our city streets, among the 


children run everywhere, 
and in the woods, with 


wild flowers of the country 
none to molest them, while the dear dead rest unvio- 
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lated in their graves. What is the instrument by 
which a benign Providence bestows this security, this 
prosperity? Is it not law ?—Law unseen, but all-per- 
vading, invisible as the omnipotence of God, but next 
to it in power on the earth? Annihilate law, annihilate 
its sanctions, annihilate force, by which every bad man 
knows that these sanctions will be sustained, and how 
long before even in Massachusetts, where the moral 

sentiment and the religious sentiment have such influ- 

ence, brute violence would conquer innocence, wrong 


obtain victory over right, anarchy take the place of 


order, and our Paradise be turned into a Pandemonium ? 


In closing my argument, it will be observed that I 
have spoken more to the general subject of the justifi- 
cation of armed force, on its appropriate occasions, than 
to the direct question of the importance of military in- 
stitutions. But if the first point is settled, the second 
must be conceded. 


For if force must be employed in 
society, org 


anized force, made subordinate to civil gov- 
ernment, capable of being called suddenly and in an 
orderly manner into action, is cer 
the anarchy and violence of unorganized volunteers de- 
fending themselves or their cow 


tainly preferable to 


ntry. Mere police is 
good for nothing against invasion, a 


and almost good for 
nothing in any great rebellion, There haye been mobs 


in this country which no mere police could put down. 
And there would haye been others, had not the lawless 
feared bristling steel, powder and ball. ‘The lenny 
edge of a great reserved power in the community, in a 
condition to be called out, should rebellion lift its hor- 
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rid front, is one of the best means which we have, in 
the present depraved state of the world, of preventing 
uproar and the shedding of blood. If, then, I have 
successfully vindicated the propriety of armed force, I 
have established a principle which makes ts affirma- 
tive of our question, ought military institutions to be 
encouraged and sustained? a necessary consequence. 
Pardon me in once more requesting yo I maybe 
rightly understood. I have been engaged in aes 
an exception to a general rule. Let nothing which 
have said be taken as an approbation or even toleration 
of war, in itself considered. I look upon it as the an 
terrible scourge which has eyer visited the human _ 
It has shed rivers of blood and rivers of tears. ae 
thinks the angels weep over the selfish, savage aes 
of man, and the consequent miseries of mankind. 
believe with the Apostle James, that wars and ade 
spring from men’s lusts. I believe that a state . ; 
never can exist without great guilt on the one side o 


‘aly existed without 
the other, and that wars have rarely existec 


I believe what we call the 
fight, independent of much 
A a most bale- 


great guilt on both sides. 
war spirit, or a disposition to ; 

i ==to' be 
respect to the justice of the cause—to Seinen 
I endorse every #rue thing 


ful, a st infer spirit. 
>2 most infernal sp tes of peace, 


i ‘ > yoca 
which has ever been written by the ad : Some 
; ', ti y lates 
and as a minister of Christ, never, el enly ata Sones : 
will I cease to pray in the sanctuaries of religion, and 
e 7 ; 
in the sanctuary of my oWD heart, for universal peace. 
: Q 


But at the same time, in the present state of society, 


when violence can be restrained only by force, I thank 
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God for the sword of defence as sincerely as I thank 
him for the plough, and I call on men to fight the bat- 
tles of righteousness, when stern duty so requires, as 
earnestly as I would, under all other circumstances, 
to cultivate the arts of peace. Let them be slow to 
wrath, let war be their strange work, let them do jus- 
tice and exhaust negotiation to prevent violence; but 
if it must come, let them Say, appealing sincerely to 
Heaven for the justice of their cause, the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon, and press their foemen to the wall. 

I shall detain you with but a single inference from 
our subject. Of all persons, the soldier should be a 


good man. It is not his business merely to attract the 
admiration of a crowd of boys at an 


exhibit the mockery of battle on so 
day, or to attend occasionally asa 
on the high officials of State. 


annual training, or 
me general review 
brilliant appendage, 


His is a stemer task. 
He is called to be the protector of thousands who can- 


not protect themselyes—the aged, the sick—delicate, 
generous woman and innocent chi] 
daring breast before the cannon’s mouth as his country’s 
shield. It is his to take part with the oppressed, and 
at the peril of his own life to beat back violence by 
force. It is his to stand on those fields of blood, where 
mortal men, struck down in the full tide of strength 


and daring, are struggling in the pangs of death, and 
souls are passing in battalions to the 


dven—to present his 


judgment of God. 
It is his to sustain the cause of right—to bear up the 


justice of the Almighty on earth—to be the executor of 
divine wrath against sinning -communities and sinning 
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men, and perhaps to give up the final BCCOU an - 
soldiership, side by side with those whom his ne ‘ ss 
just thrust into eternity before him. He pe ‘ 
importance, a responsibility, a eae a ae 
say an awfulness about this work, which ope om 
sustained by a wise head and a good heart d ae 
ter of divine vengeance, God's destroying ngel, 
him sce to it that he is employed only by his ae 
and that his sympathies are always on the side of his 
EMPLOYER. 
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